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nor's house. Water, I may add, never tasted very
well during my two sojourns at Jeddah. It was pecu-
liarly brackish, and citizens preferred it diluted in coffee
or sherbet.

For some time we meandered about like proper
tourists, not like an experienced sea captain and a
pilgrim. The interest of the town held one at first sight.
Boys played venerable games beside the booths of
merchants who traded with Hajis. Camels were parked
as motor cars would be in Western cities. Every house-
top showed a different set of ornaments; some were
trellised, others sawtoothed, a third, lot machicolated
like a medieval castle.

Business looked slack, since the pilgrimage season
which follows after the movable month of Ramadan
had ended. The date of this last-mentioned fasting
period must be adjusted according to the phases of
the moon and the attention given to astronomy in
the East is largely due to the need for appropriate
calculations.

None of the Jeddans spoke to us or even stared at
the unusual callers. They languidly bought and sold,
ate and drank, taught and learnt, amid the dusky porches
of their buildings.

An hour passed. The Captain pulled out a watch and
said: "Mr. Churchward, I've got to see to my ship.
Good-bye and good luck."

We gave each other a typical British handshake
below the eaves of those Oriental houses and then I
followed a street towards the English Consulate.